YOUTH'S   GREY  HAIRS

worthy burgesses refused to make history in London,
they could not prevent its being made at their very
door. The self-sufficient, prosaic little town is
closely surrounded by some of the most romantic
memories in English history and legend. At
Athelney Alfred the Great is said to have burned
the famous cakes that he was left to bake, and to
Aller in his time of triumph he led Guthrun, the
Danish king, to Christian baptism. At Sedgemoor
the youthful Churchill defeated the Duke of Mon-
mouth, and Lord Goring fled with his Royalist
army across Kingsmoor after the Battle of Langport.
At Burton Pynsent, Lord Chatham, upon whose
son Bagehot wrote an essay, began the great mansion
which he never finished and in which he lived out
the tragic end of a brilliant career. All of these
landmarks can be distinguished on a clear day
from Bagehot's boyhood home, a large, comfort-
able house situated in the midst of a pleasant garden
on the summit of Herd's Hill, just outside the town.
About the year 1772 Bagehot's great-uncle,
Samuel Stuckey, founded in Langport the Somerset-
shire Bank, and the little town became the head-
quarters of a company which grew to be the largest
private bank of issue in England. Of this establish-
ment Bagehot's father was for thirty years managing
director and vice-chairman, a position in which
he was later succeeded by his son.3 For one
hundred and fifty years since the beginning of the
eighteenth century, two families, the Stuckeys and
the Bagehots, had dominated the affairs of Lang-
port. Through their river and sea trade they had
maintained and increased prosperity and popula-
tion in a southern town at a time when prosperity